SHALOM, DOME 


‘Home’ went up on Thursday 
and was signed away on 
Sunday. If you missed. it, 


see story and pictures! 


Regents reject tuition plan 


Governor Reagan, in a sur- 
prise move at last week’s 
Regents meeting in Los An- 
geles, angrily opposed the 
Hitch tuition plan, and moved 
to table the tuition vote until 
a more acceptable proposal 
can be made. Hitch’s plan 
called for flat-rate tuition in 
1970-71; Reagan is calling 
for adeferred tuition by which 
students would become legally 
indebted to the University for 
the amount of tuition with in- 
terest. Reagan’s proposal 
would amount to a substan- 
tially higher cost per student 
than Hitch’s. Drummond Pike, 
Student Representative, re- 
ported that the Regents are 
severely divided over the ques- 
tion, and that Reagan’s dom- 
ination is no longer as com- 
plete as it once was. 

Thirteen Assembly Demo- 
crats, have released a state- 
ment calling upon the Re- 
gents of the University NOT 
to impose a tuition charge. 

They stated, “The impo- 
sition of a tuition will severely 
limit the opportunity for a 
higher education by erecting 
an economic barrier before 
many qualified California stu- 
dents.” 

The proposal for a tuition 
was made by the President of 
the University of California at 
the monthly meeting of the 
Regents. Hitch, ufider the 
pressure of the, Reagan Re- 
gents, is recommending a tu- 
ition of $480 in 1970 and 
$660 in 1971. 

“A tuition in these am- 
ounts will make the Universi- 
ty of California one of the 
three most expensive public 
universities in the United 
States. The $660 tuition will 
only be exceeded by the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire 
with an $800 tuition and Pur- 
due University with a $700 
tuition’’. 

“If the Regents impose 
such an excessive tuition, the 
University of California will 


become an elitist institution 
that the people of California 
cannot afford to attend’’, they 
stated. 

The Assemblymen said 
they support the “proud tra- 
dition of a tuition free edu- 
cation”’ for all state residents, 


which has been maintained 


by the University of Calif- 
ornia for over 100 years and 


Asian American 
symposium here 


“Asian-American Identity 
and Responsibility” will be 
the theme of the day-long 
symposium to be held on the 
Santa Cruz campus Saturday, 
January 24, at the Crown Col- 
lege Dining Commons. Spon- 
sored by the Asian-American 
Culture Club and the Asian- 
American Political Alliance, 
the symposium will feature 
talks by two prominent Asian- 
American scholars from the 
Bay area. 

Dr. Dudley Yasuda, from 
S.F. State College, will ad- 
dress the morning session on 
the topic of “identity and 
responsibility’ at 10:00 a.m. 
A discussion period will fol- 
low. 

At 11:30 a.m., there will 
be a Guerilla Theatre per- 
formance. The afternoon Ses- 
sion will hear Carl Kawata, 
from Berkeley ’s Asian studies 
Department, speaking on “A 
History of Asians in America.” 

Representatives of several 
Bay area campuses will then 
participate in a panel discus- 
sion on the topic of “Action 
and Responsibility of the 
Asian American.”’ Workshops 
on selected topics will follow. 
The symposium will adjourn 
late in the afternoon. 


reaffirmed in the Master Plan 
for Higher Education”. 

“The tuition free policy 
has provided an opportunity 
for students from all econ- 
omic and social vackgrounds 
to attend the University. This 
policy has benefited the State 
socially, culturally and econ- 
omically”’. 

“The Legislature can pro- 
vide sufficient funds for the 
operation and construction 
aeeds of the University with- 
out the necessity of enacting 
a tuition.” 

The statement was signed 
by Assembly men Alan Sieroty 
of Los Angeles, John Vascon- 
cellos of Campbell, Leo Ryan 
of South San Francisco, Geo- 
rge Zenovich of Fresno, Leo 
McCarthy of San Francisco, 
Henry Waxman of Los Ange- 
les, John Dunlap of Vallejo, 
Robert Crown of Oakland, and 
Los Angeles Assembly men Al- 
ex Garcia, Leon Ralph, and 
Assembly woman Yvonne Brat- 
waite. Assembly men John Bur- 
ton and Willie Brown also 
signed the statement. 


CARE sponsors 
Biafra relief 


Immediate shipments of 
$1,000,000 worth of food 
and vitamins have been of- 
fered by CARE to the Nigerian 
Government, for cmergency 
distribution to the war victims 
in Biafra. 

The agency is forming a 
task force of disaster special- 
ists to help organize relief and 
rehabilitation programs in the 
surrendered territory, and will 
enlist medical teams if needed 
through MEDICO, a service 
of CARE. 

The expanded assistance 
has been proffered through 
the CARE mission in Lagos, 
it was announced at agency 

Please turn to page 6. 


Tuesday night a group of 
people met with Bob Edgar to 
talk about a community cen- 
ter planned under the agree- 
ment that certain members of 
the People’s Home signed with 
the Chancellor. One of the 
things we discussed was the 
nature of “community ”’—what 
it is, what it needs to exist 
and grow, and the possible 
necessity of its being limited. 
Generally, it was felt that the 
community based around the 
center should grow from a 
group of people slowly coming 
to like each other and being 
able to work together—and 
that it is not necessarily de- 
pendent upon the people liv- 
ing together. 

However, the comminty 
the center may be able to 
achieve is far different from 
the community we _ talked 
about the commune having. 
Today we are talking about 
people gathering to fulfill a 
need for community, people 
gathering to talk and _ per- 
haps to take action together. 
Ouice we were talking about 
people sharing a new life stvle. 


bent, and drilled.) We went 
out on cold, wet mornings to 
Scotts Valley to cut and shape 
redwood lath to cover the 


poles. We drilled holes in the: 


wood, and held ladders up 
while Mike, perched on top 
with hair blowing, would drill 
holes in the metal poles. We 
tore our fingers holding screws 
for turning. And we turned 
to each other, grinned, and 
commented sagely, “It’s im- 
mmmmppressive.” 

Making the larger dome 
was harder work and took 
longer. It made me feel good, 
though, to work, and it re- 
inforced our idea that people 
can come together through 
work. There are thousands 
of images that come to mind: 
Marc with goggles cutting the 
conduit pipe and Mike with 
a bloody hand manning the 
vise to squash the ends of the 
pipe. There was David sweat- 
ing out the mathematics of 
‘the holes and our concentra- 
tion as we watched to make 
sure that the shadow of the 
pole fell correctly on the 
cardboard to mark a ten- 


Jan Masaoka at Home 


aa 
degree angle. I remember a 


What we were once aiming 
for is no longer possible here 
and now, for many reasons. 
But | remember our struggle 
to make that happen—and I 
believe that the experience 
was unique and a demonstra- 
tionof problems that must be 
resolved before we can change 
our way of living. 

In the beginning there was 
a group of people talking 
about building geodesic domes 
On campus, living in them, 
and building a community 
center for other people to 
share in what they were do- 
ing. They talked about the 
communal life style they were 
proposing -and the political 
statement they would make 
by setting up a new social 
system on the “private” prop- 
erty they did not believe in. 
Through conflict and change 
of interest, the composition 
of the group vastly changed. 

But the idea remained. A 
small dome was built and 
people just began to grow 
around it. At the beginning 
of this quarter, we started to 
think of ourselves as a group 
when we had nightly discus- 
sions on the politics of what 
we were doing, of our altern- 
atives when the undesired 
but inevitable showdown with 
the administration came, and 
of some of the problems we 
would face once we were living 
together. | can remember 
hours of thrashing out the 
implications and possibilities 
of arrest, suspension, and ex- 
pulsion, and what we could 
and would do to preserve what 
we were creating. 

But the overwhelming re- 
ality was the domes. (de- 
signed by Buckminster Fuller, 
the geodesic dome distributes 
the stress among many tri- 
angles inscribed in a hemis- 
phere. Ours were built of half- 
inch electrical conduit, the 
ends of which were smashed, 


night when we were making 
too much noise where we 
were so: we moved to Music 
Hail East and drilled pipe un- 
til four in the morraung. | re- 
member a men’s bathroom 
lounge at Cowell, filled with 
the Airplane’s Volunteers, the 
power drill for the conduit, 
and people studying, marking 
wood and pipe for cutting, 
carefully nail-polishingon 
names for the pipes, and flip- 
ping out most of the people 
who were there to perform 
the more common function 
of the bathroom. 

One night we had a semi- 
spontaneous encounter. Re- 
alizing that we not only had 
tensions between us now, but 
that these tensions would be 
magnified once we were ac- 
tually living together, we made 
an attempt to be honest with 
cach other. We did ease some 
of the tensions between us, 
but much of our belief at the 
time that we were really tight 
and together was false. None- 
the less, it was an intellectual 
attempt to solve the problems 
of potentially incompatable 
people. 

Dome Day finally arrived. 
Thursday morning we excited- 
ly met at 8:00 am and began 
hurriedly se t ting up.the 
domes. At that time we were 
afraid to be busted any min- 
ute, and our first concern was 
to have built something tan- 
gible by that time. 

The Uni-cop that came by 
was given stories to stall. But 
the domes got up. The larger 
one, with six different pipe 
sizes, had poles named Marc 
Nortons and Chris Hauns at 
the bottom of it, with an 
**A”’ pole called ‘“‘Asinine,” 
“B” poles christened “Birth 
of a Woodstock Nation” and 
“Barry Fader’ for examples, 
and a couple of ‘‘C” poles 


Please turn to page 3. 
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Editorial by Jonathan Kirsch: 


Students and the peopl 


The University of Cal- 
ifornia does not | belong 
to the people of Californ- 
ia. 

It is owned and con- 
trolled by a group of in- 
dividuals who represent 
the highest levels of cor- 
porate and political pow- 
er, and who wield the 
full police powers of the 
state to enforce their pol- 
icies. They can be ex- 
pected to shape the Uni- 
versity only as a tool of 
government and_ indus- 
try—not as a source of 
creative, progressive so- 
cial energy. 

Every time that you or 
your parents write a 
check to the Regents of 
the University of Calif- 
ornia, you are assuming 
complicity in an astoun- 
ding arr ay of crimes 
against the people of Cal- 
ifornia—the murder of 
James Rector, the brutal 
suppression at Berkeley 
last spring, institutional 
racism, and the develop- 
ment of weapons and 
poison gas. Moving out of 
the dormitories and into 
a University-owned mea- 
dow merely underlines 
the aature of the institu- 
tion; it alone cannot 
change the institution. 

The University of Cal- 
ifornia can be changed. 
Every student who claims 
to be a serious political 
radical and yet remains 
within the University tac- 
itly admits this. But so far, 
there h a ve been few 
meaningful and _ realistic 
proposals for the rebuild- 
ing of the University. Un- 
til now, radical tactics at 
Santa Cruz have been 
purely personal; with one 
exception, the radical tac- 
tics have ignored the real 
interests and aspirations 
of the people of Calif- 
ornia. 

The single exception is 
the College of Malcolm X. 
The College proposal as- 
serts that racism can only 
be defeated by enlight- 
ment. It reflects a strong 
and urgent desire on the 
part of the black commu- 
nitv in Santa Cruz to fad 
true expression of the 
minority experience an 
experience t hoa t may 
prove to be the source of 
social consciousness ih the 
University. The College. 
when it is built, will rep- 
resent a union between 
the people of California 
and the students of the 
University. Tt will) dem- 
onstrate to Regents. pol- 
iticians, and adminstra- 
tors that the University 
can survive only if it is 
responsive to the progres- 


sive energies of “hidden” 
minorities. And by edu- 
cating the white middle- 
class in the black exper- 
ience and the teachings of 
Malcolm X, the College 
will reveal the fear and in- 
security that has brought 
such enormous power to 
Ronald Reagan and Rich- 
ard Nixon. 

Malcolm X taught us a 
crucial lesson. He obser- 
ved that “intellectuals” 
often lose touch with the 
people. By ignoring pop- 
ular aspirations and ap- 
prehensions, and by in- 
dulging their own _ per- 
sonal fantasies (within the 
vacuum of the Univers- 
ity), “intellectuals” be- 
come obnoxious and alie- 
nated. Only by respecting 
and learning from the 
people can we move the 
University tov/ardsits pro- 
per social function. We 
should, by means of the 
College, learn to under- 
stand the minority expert- 
ence and its implications 
for modern America. 

Christopher Lasch, 
The Agony of the Aimert- 
can Left, points out how 
alienated intellectuals be- 
come tools of corporate 
policy and power. He 
cites the example of an 
entire generation of Am- 
erican intellectuals—both 
black and white—whose 
self-indulgence led to ex- 
ploitation by government, 
the military, and industry. 
The College of Malcolm X 
offers us a chance to avoid 
this deadly kind of ignor- 
ance and alienation. It 
provides a constructive 
alternative to the present 
direction of the Universi- 
ty of California. 

The Regents will not 
give us the College of 
Malcolm X freely. Reagan 
will continue to haunt the 
terrified middle-class in 
an effort to destroy the 
last prospect for a social 
university. The Chancellor 
has openly refused to join 
the fight for the College of 
Malcolm X. 

Our responsibility, 
therefore, is enormous. 
We have been challenged 
by the black community 
of Santa Cruz. and in a 
larger sense, by the ideas 
ot Malcolm X. [fi we join 
together, and work to- 
gether, we can bring the 
College here. If we re- 
main divisive and self-in- 
dulgent, we might lose the 
College to Reagan and 
his fear-mongering. And 
with it, we might lose our 
last, and certainly our best 
chance to rebuild — this 
University into a progres- 
sive, social, and construc- 
tive institution. 


Phil Freshman:’s Notes of a Naive Son 


by Phil Freshman 


I am in Mississippi, sitting 
on a bench at Tougaloo Col- 
lege. It is January 15th. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., had he 
lived, would have been forty- 
one years old today. 

Along with a couple hun- 
dred Black students, I have 
just emerged from Tougaloo’s 
reconstruction - era chapel 
There has been a service there, 
a meeting, to mark the day. It 
has ended with a locked-arms 
swaying, singing by the assem- 
blege of ‘We Shall Over- 
come.” The verse “Black and 
White Together” has been left 
out. ; 

I am sitting on the bench 
now, listening while King’s 
voice shakes out over the 
small, ancient campus. It 
comes f r o m a loudspeaker 
placed next to the bell in 
the chapel’s steeple. The re- 
cording is scratchy. It skips 
often. 

“I have been in the moun- 
tain top and I’ve seen the 
Promised Land. I may not get 
there with you...” 

Students saunter up from 
the chapel, laughing, shouting 
out to one another, heading 
toward the dining hall for 
lunch. A student in a purple 
Chevy guns his motor as he 
drives by and out of the col- 
lege. 

| am thinking about the 
night before. A soul session 


is being held im memory of 


the man in the chapel. | climb 
the rickety steps and go in. 
As I take a seat on a squeaky 
pew, a Black wearing an Army 
field jacket is telling about 
one hundred of his brothers 
and sisters how King was used 
as a tool by White America. 
How White America felt com- 
fortable about the Black man 
as long as he was alive. 

Some of the students are 
looking at) me. A- security 
guard tapsme on the shoulder 
and says soltly that the lead- 


Letter 


Dear Students, 

I’m writing to you about a 
problem which most of you 
have probably had to deal 
with so I won't go into any 
long masturbatory explana- 
tions. Last quarter I took a 
poetry writing workshop from 
Dennis Saleh in College V. In 
many ways! enjoyed the class 
and found it valuable, at 
tending almost every meet- 
ing. However. If refused to do 
several short prose papers 
which were assigned and be 
cause of my refusal Mr. Sateh 
gave me an fb. thus disregard 
ing everything clse that P had 
done in the class. | considered 
appealing the grade Sut dis 
covered that a grade of Fo may 
not be changed unless the 
professor requests it: or, if the 
student makes the appeal it 
must be based on non-aca 
deimic reasons (ey. a clerical 
mistake, for health reasons, 
ete.) IE don’t recommend this 
course of action to anybody. 
but it is an alternative. It 1s 
possible to say, “No”. It ts 
possible to say, “I want to 
define my own education” 
I think I was unluckly. 

Yours Sincerely 

David Hardin 


ers of the session would rather 
the gathering be all Black and 
would I please leave now. 

A few minutes later, stand- 
ing outside, I hear a chorus of 
voices loudly singing a gospel 
song whose words I can’t 
distinguish. 

“And I tell you tonight 
that I’m not afraid of any 
man...” 

On the bench, listening, | 
recall waking up this morn- 
ing in the dorm to a tangle of 
voices. A radio is on loud in 
the next room. They are 
playing his “I Have A Dream” 
speech. Someone in the next 
room is shouting at King. The 
wall between the rooms is 
tissue thin, the shouting clear. 

“Tell it! Martin! Tell It!” 

I remember some words 
spoken with a student a few 
nights before over dinner. 
Trying, haltingly, to ask him 
about political activity at 
Tougaloo. About why there 
is so little of it. 

“Why in hell should there 
be any, man? All that died 
here when Martin Luther King 
died. Hell, you can’t do 


Joan Underhill: 


e Dr. King: a Mississippi letter 


nothing; you try and Mr. 
Milhous up~ there raises his 
hands over his head and says 
about how he wants to make 
things perfectly clear. Shit, 
we just sit here and watch it 
all go by. Nothin’ we do gonna 
change nothin’.” 

On the bench, listening to 
King’s voice. It peals, rising, 
exhorting the audience. Suf- 
fused and surrounded by it, 
the audience shouts and sque- 
als affirmation of every other 
word. A cold boiling in my 
head. 

“And there will be a day 
when Black and White, Jew 
and Gentile alike can sing to- 
gether in the words of the old 
negro spiritual: ‘Free at last. 
Free at last! Thank God al- 
mighty ...”’ 

The audience nearly drown- 
ing the voice out now with its 
cries. I can barely hear him. 

“I’m free at last!” 

A Black walks over to 
where I sit and asks if I’m going 
to classes this afternoon. He 
wonders aloud whether he 
should attend. I shrug my 
shoulders and tell him no, 
I’m not going. 


Students as pigs 


Last year students walked 
picket lines at school for a 
strike in support of People’s 
Park. A strike line isn’t too 
much fun. With numbers and 
songs and cheers so-me spirit 
is sustained, but basically it is 
routine. 

There was some friction 
between students and con- 
struction workers who didn't 
honor our lines. Much anti- 
worker talk went around 
pure class snobbery. ‘Those 
workers drink beer, like Mari- 
lyn Monroe,.- are racist, vote 
for Wallace, and are dumb 
reactionaries. * Youknow 
the rest. 

One worker said, “You ex- 
pect us to honor your strike 
lines when last year when we 
were on strike you didn’t hon- 
or ours.” Some of us who 
heard this worker started 
thinking about what we were 
asking trom the workers and 
what we were sacrificing our- 
selves. We are asking them to 
lose theiryobs while we missed 
one day of school 

Ponight Twas walking the 
picket lines at Cinema Soquel 
along with a worker who has 
been locked out of his job 
ome students | know who 


participated last vear in) the 
People’s) Park strike walked 
through the lines to see the 


Steve McQueen movie 
Cinema Soquel is one ol 
hive Kondar Corporation Phe 
itesin the Monterey Bay area 
Where alter mare years Ob Se 
vice to the company the Pro 


jectionists and Stage Hand 
members of IATSE local 61 1 
have been “locked out” of 
their jobs. Being locked out is 
heavier than going on strike. 
It means the union projection- 
ists wanted to work, but the 
employer terminated their 
contract - “locked them out” 

Kindair Corporation has re- 
fused to sign a contract that 
has been agreed to by the 
owners of 19 other theatres 
in the area. It has rejected an 
offer to have the wage scales 
submitted to an impartial ar- 
bitrator: refused a 30 day ex- 
tention of the old contract so 
the Union could study its final 
offer, terminated the con- 
tract: broke off negotiations; 
fired its union projectionists, 
and had non-union men wait- 
ing to work the jobs the night 
of February 28 when all the 
union men showed up for 
work. 


Seeing those students walk 
through the inestonight made 
very angry. The People’s Park 
Strike last year was made for 
the principle of human digni 
y. It seems hypicritical to me 
that students could so eusily 


forset the lessons of lust year 
We need students to hel 
us walk the lines every night 
It you could walk for one hou 
Week please phone Stan 
lye ft 4.32 yp é | 


L RevGh ail hex cay y~ 4 1 Mi y 4 

Woe Have: Ubi bed. AWK WE 
lines, please honor the bos 
COW, hunk vou for whates 

SUPPoreE Vou iy te Pye 


ia 


VENCEREMOS! 


The story of the volunteers 
who are going to Cuba 


to cut cane. 


Next week in the PRESS 


Peanut butter and pride: continued from page 1 


called ‘Corporate Liberal” 
and ‘‘Chastity.” 

The rain that then came 
was incredible. Stapling on the 
plastic sheets to the dome 
was even more incredible. I 
can remember few times when 
I have pushed myself to do 
something so physically mis- 
erable. I was drenched and 
muddy ,but I was still stapling 
plastic. Everybody was still 
working. 

We spent that night in the 
tent--tired, wet , pretty happy, 
and full of peanut butter and 
jelly sandwiches. We were al- 
so scared: we put out our first 
progress report to get more 
people to come. We felt that 
our best protection against a 
bust was to create a lot of 
student interest in the Home. 

The next morning we were 
_awakened by a construction 
worker who gave us an hour 
ultimatum, which we ignored; 
he did, however, awaken us to 
a full day of hard physical 


labor. Again we were brought 
together by the work. The 
dome had to be cleaned and 
repaired; a kitchen had to be 
built, straw paths had to be 
made, and it actually seemed 
to appear, by the lack of real 
administration force and some 
hopeful hints f ro m Page 
Smith, that we might actually 
get to stay. Laurie walked 
around and wrote “HOME” 
with arrows on each of the 
campus road signs. Friday was 
sustained by peanut butter 
and jelly, Home-made spa- 
ghetti for dinner, and much 
company that evening. When 
Saturday dawned to scrambled 
eggs, biscuits, and at least one 
more day to live there, we felt 
good. 

One important thing to me 
was the feeling I got from 
living in the dome. I looked at 
that thing and knew that we 
had made it. It was a beauti- 
ful structure—its roundness 
was relaxing, and I did not 


Statement by Chris Haun: 


Why we signed 


The agreement that we 
signed with the administration 
requires some clarification and 
explication. It is vague and 
ambiguous ~and this is largely 
intentional. This obfuscation 
helps insure that the people 
working on Home will be able 
to define it and create it them- 
selves- and will not be con- 
strained by prior agreement 
and pre-conception. The a- 
greement isalso vague because 
the administration wants to 
say as little as possible about 
Home to the public. 

The most important and 
probably least clear part of 
the agreement is Point Five. 
“Student social and cultural 
center’ is a euphemism that 
means either absolutely noth- 
ing or almost anything de- 
pending on who’s side you re 
on. What Home is or will be 
depends on what the com- 
munity needs and what stu- 
dents want to create. The 
agreement prohibits the use 
of Home as a home-a per- 
manent residence. It does al- 
low Home to be used 24 hours 
a day, it allows people to 
sleep there, and it allows 
people to cook there. The 
basic restriction is that people 
cannot sleep there perman- 
ently -seven nights a week, 
week after week. Thus we 
have had to modify our plans 
to develop a traditional com- 
mune on this campus. We are 
still attempting to develop a 
community and a community 
center that could grow into a 
commune. It is questionable 
whether spending seven hours 
each night sleeping next to 
other sleeping people is es- 
sential to the creation of a 


community. Some people, 
however, feel that this pro- 
hibition destroys every pos- 


sibility of establishing com- 


munity. These fears may be 
justified, but there is only 
one Way to find out. We do 
have a great deal of freedom 
in creating Home. If we later 
find that the restrictions 
placed on Home are destruc- 
tive of our goals or that we 
are becoming institutional- 
ized and bureaucratized, then 
we will have to attempt to re- 
move those restrictions in 
whatever way we can. 

The faculty or staff mem- 
ber working with Home hope- 
fully will be working with us 
and not against us. He should 
be responsive to students and 
representative of their inter- 
ests (as well as those of the 
administration), for students 
must agree to his selection. It 
seems now that Bob Edgar, 
Provost of College VI, will be 
that faculty member. We think 
he will help make Home much 
more thanjust another lounge. 


Home will not be moved to 
another site until we agree to 
anew one. It will have to bea 
site that is pleasing, func- 
tional and accessible. We are 
arranging a new one with the 
campus architect. The reason 
for the site change on the part 
of the administration was that 
the Chancellor wanted to get 
out of sight of the road and 
wanted to get us off a site 
that we had chose entirely 
by ourselves. On our part we 
realized that there were other 
sites on campus preferable to 
our present one. Besides, we re 
not pig-headed. 


feel as though I were only 
living there: it was as though 
the dome and I lived there 
together. Another good thing 
was to eat meals that we 
cooked. I believe now, more 
than ever, that living in the 
dorms cheapens existence. I 
cannot feel full pride when 
I know that somebody else 
built the dorm and that some- 
body else cleans the halls 
and cooks my meals. 

Saturday we got visitors. 
By this time we were all 
feeling like tour guides and 
could talk at length about 
geodesic domes and what we 
thought the administration 
was going to do. To the people 
who thought the poles were 
pre-fabricated when we got 
them, we said that we were 
reading a comic book one day 
and found two coupons~—one 
for a geodesic dome kit and 
one for guns. We tossed a coin 
and the domes came up. But 
if the guns had come up—you 
can guess what we would have 
been doing... 

We were still working -al- 
though there was little doubt 
that the visitors and the need 
to discuss the administration's 
moves and implied moves de- 
layed us considerably. It felt 
good to be doing the physical 
labor, even if I did often feel 
my arms were going to pull 
out of their sockets from 
carrying hay or that I was 
going to collapse from ex- 
haustion over wiping the in- 
side of the dome dry. There 
were a lot of memorable im- 
ages: Laurie dangling from 
the top of the dome, the 
“Don’t Tread on Me’ flag 
running in the rain, and every- 
body determinedly tromping 
through the mud doing their 
work. And Saturday dinner 
was fantastic. There was a 
lentil stew we poured over 
rice and noodles- and partly 
because the Chancellor de- 
clined our invitation to din- 
ner at Home, i: was thorough- 
ly enjoyable. Saturday evening 
was crowded with visitors. 
We stayed up late talking, 
joking, and finally crashed - it 
had really been a good day. 
By Saturday we really felt 
that we were living in the 
dome. We had another en- 
counter that night: one which 
proved to be largely unsuc- 
cessful. Many people were 
realizing that there were per- 
sonal conflicts within the 
group that might prove to be 
irresolvable. Perhaps we had 
grown up TOO organically. 
One thing we found encour- 
aging was that other people 
were not feeling excluded 
from our group to any great 
degree. There were three new 
people who were working with 
us and living with us—and 
were aS much us as we could 
be considered to be. We 
crashed that night exhausted 
and with many conflicts un- 
resolved. 

Sunday morning was sun- 
ny —and washing dishes in the 
bathrooms of Communica- 
tions didn’t spoil the apple 
oatmeal pancakes. We were to 
begin negotiations with the 
Chancellor at ten that morn- 
ing—but we were generally 
optimistic. We felt, as we had 
all along, that our primary 
purpose was to establish a 
new life style through a com- 
mune and a community cen- 
ter—not to force a confron- 
tation. And the negotiations 
did seem hopeful. We felt af- 
terwards that we had come 
to an understanding with Wil- 
Ison and Lloyd Ring—and 
although some people dis- 
like having any legitimization 


Please turn to page 8. 
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In next week’s issue space will be 


given to those who refused to sign 


the Chancellor’s agreement. 
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Will politicians jump on the 


The campaign season is up- 
on the California electorate, 
and once again, the major 
candidates are digging around 
in an attempt to find one big 
issue. In the past few months 
a great deal has been said 
about conservation and ecol- 
ogy, and the distinct possi- 
bility that this will be a 
climbing aboard the bandwag- 
on in an attempt to perpet- 
uate the illustrous agrarian 
myth. 

The major candidates for the 
United States Senate seat current- 
ly held by George Murphy are 
Congressmen J o h n Tunney, a 
Democrat from Riverside, and 
George Brown, a look-alike, while 
Congressman Brown is a virtual 
unknown to the voters of Calif- 
omnia. A brief review of the pol- 
icies and voting records of these 
two men, coupled with the little 
information that exists about Sen- 
ator Murphy, is one method of de- 
termining where the political focus 
of power will exist in the 1970's. 
Here, then, are brief political sum- 
maries of these three men: 

George Murphy —The “Senator 
who really knows how to sing and 
dance,” as Tom Lehrer identifies 
him, is still in the process of be-. 
coming acquainted with the pro- 
cedures and customs of the U.S. 
Senate. Having missed a good deal 
of Senate action due to several 
throat operations and nceded re- 
cuperation, there is not much to 
report about what Murphy has 
done. Murphy has not sponsored 
any major legislation during his 
term,except forthe recent Murphy 
Amendment which would have 


given governors veto powcr Over . 


federal poverty funds allotted to 
their state. Murphy’s gripe was that 
OEO funds were being uscd in 
California to challenge constitut- 
ional laws. Duc to constitucnce 


elmen and Kurt Stene on 


and press pressure, Murphy with- 
drew his bill. This is one of the 
few times Murphy has responded 
to his electorate. 

Murphy is easily identified with | 
the same California clique which 
funded the Reagan and Rafferty 
campaigns—California big business 
and industry. Thus, his stands on 
controversial issues like the grape 
strike, the war, and students, are 
Xerox copies of these of his spon- 
sors. That is, maintain the status 
quo of Free Enterprise Capitalism 
and Containment of Communists 
by the Free World. 

Once the campaign begins, 
Murphy will be unable to come 
out for strong conservation and 
anti-pollution bills, since his bud- 
dies are the big interest copor- 
ations who cut down the forests 
and produce the cars Murphy’s 
hope for election is the mainten- 


ance of the present conserative 
backlash against youth and min- 
orities; the same mood that elected 
Nixon, Agnew, Mayor Yorty, and 
Reagan. 

John Varick Tunney is easily 
identifiable with the Kennedy 
clan; he looks, talks and dresses 
like a young Edward Kennedy. 
This is only natural, because he 
and Teddy were roommates at 
Yale. Actually, this strong attach- 
ment to the Kennedy camp could 
have a delitcrious effect on Tun- 
ny’s campaign; whereas Tunncy 
will be attempting to show the 
California electorate his moderate 
sidc, he is in reality a conscientious 
liberal. The ADA recently gave 
him an 88 out of a possible 100 
on their liberal-ness quotient scale. 
Since his formal announcement 
two weeks ago, Tunney has been 
driving a hard linc on conservation 
and ccology. To an extent, this 
can be expected. Last year, Tun- 
ney went scuba diving in the Santa 
Barbara Channel, in an attempt 


Reid Becker om ICB: 


Toward credibility 


The intent of this report is to 
present my account of ICB activi- 
ties since the time the members 
voted to suspend regular business 
in November. At that time all but 
four membcrs had resigned. The 
remaining members in addition to 
the two Merrill representatives be- 
gan working informally to fill the 
vacated seats and to gain morc 
student control over the campus- 
wide funds. Since then College V 
has clected members, Stevenson: 
is holding elections this week, and 
the Graduate Students are waiting 
until they are assured that the ICB 
is stabilized. 

In the four weeks, preceeding 
the end of the Fall Quarter, the 
ICB negotiated with the Admin- 
istration for more control of the 
$1.50/qtr. Student Activities Tec 
voted to the ICB at the end of last 
year. We proposed that Mr. Shontz 
not have counter signature over 
our allocations. Instead, a com- 


mittee composed of three stude.tts 
(chosen by the ICB but not mcm- 
bers of the Board), one faculty 
member (chosen by the Academic 
Senate), and two administrators 
(the Student Activitics Coordina- 
tor and Mr. Shontz’ position) 
determine the legitmacy of any 
allocations questioned. 

If any expenditure does not 
appear to adhere to our guide-lincs 
the campus accounting officer will 
send it to this committec. It should 
be remembered however, that the 
Chancellor still retains the ulti- 
mate, legal authority over Reg- 
ents-coHected fees. This measure 
would serve to enable students to 
participate in a decisive manne in 
determining the legitimacy of ICB 
allocations and would revoke the 
counter signature policy. A budget 
and by-laws were approved in a 
pre-announced, public meeting on 
Jan. 15. 


Please turn to page 5. 
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Receipts: 
Student Registrations Fees $14,580.00 
Returns from Stud. Org. 254.00 
Returns from Native Amer. Stud. Conf. 384.00 
Total Receipts $15,218.00 
Expenses: 
Office and Secertary 700.00 
Student Organizations 6,000.00 
Services and Programs 3,500.00 
Previously Allocated 2,600.00 
Unbudgeted (contingency) 2,400.00 
Total Expenses $15,200.00* 


*These are rounded figures. 


olitics 


to get a first-hand glimpse of the 
oil seepage. Unfortunately, Tun- 
ney fell victim to the bends, and 
had to be resuced from the oily 
water. Embarrassing and as flag- 
rant as the situation was, Tunney 
has built up a fairly creduble stand 
on pollution. However, he has not 
issued formal statements on such 
“minor” issues as inflation, pov- 
erty, the war, amd the military -in- 
dustrial complex. 

Congressman Tunney supports 
the grape strike as a private citi- 
zen (he docs not eat table grapes), 
however, he refuses to take a 
stand as a candidate. His ration- 
ale behind this is that no person 
seeking public office should com- 
mit himself on the question of a 
boycott. As a result of this re- 
fusal, the AFL-CIO has organ- 
ized an anti-Tunney force. 

In reality, there is not much 
that one can say about Tunney. 
He has built up an incredible ab- 
sentee record in the House, and 
somehow manages to show up only 
for the glamour votes. When he 
does vote, he is fairly predictable, 
a brief perusal of his voting rec- 
ord will show that he casts a 


islands en 


party-line ballot. Tunney does of- 
fer some hope, and could turn out 
to be the California Democratic 
Party’s top vote-getter. However, 
he lacks the maturity and sound 
thinkingthat is required for a man 
to represent California in the Sen- 
ate. Putting idealistic notions aside 
though, Tunney is more capable 
of representing California than 

incumbent Murphy. 

Congressman George Brown, 
who has not yet officially an- 
nounced his candidacy, is a ra- 
tional and experienced politician 
who takes his style from the Mc- 
Carthy model. He was the second 
Congressman to openly throw his 
support to Gene, Congressman 
Don Edwards of San Jose being 
the first. Additionally, Brown was 
probably the first politician in the 
United Ssates to show an active 
concern for the problems of ec- 
ology and conservation. This is a 
relatively virtuous statement to 
make, for Brown is certainly at the 
forefront of the bandwagon. 
Brown, who has never voted for a 
military appropriations bill since 
1963, was one of the first Con- 
gressman to publically oppose the 


livel Foebl 


ecolegy handwagon! 


ABM. One could go one and on 
about the areas where Brown was 
first: first to support the Delano 
Grape Strike (Ceaser Chavez is on 
Brown’s campaign staff), first to 
sponsor an anti-smog bill (way 
back in 1958), and first to speak 
out forcefully against the war in 
Vietnam on the floor of the House. 
Occasionally, Congressman 
Brown seems too good to be true. 
Thus might be the case, but there 
is One drawback: Brown is a vir- 
tual unknown. Given a proper 
base of support, Brown could 
capture a large percentage of the 
minority vote. (In his last Con- 
gressional campaign, he received 
70% of the Mexican - American 
vote, even though he was op- 
posed by a Mexican-American 
candidate.) Brown has the funds 
from the McCatthy people, and is 
not afraid to employ an army of 
student supporters. His stand on 
cmapus demonstrations is simple: 
the students are serving a useful 
purpose in exposing the ills of 
society. However, Brown would 
add, it is unfortunate that they 
have been the focus of campaign 


Please turn to page 6. 


The Venceremos Brigade 


Somewhere in a far, far 
corner of the world there are 
two islands, a Big one and a 
Little one beneath it. The 
Big one is called the Un- 
usually Super Area (USA) 
and the Little one is called, 
especially by the Areans, the 
Country -Underneath a Better 
Area (CUBA). Actually, the 
Big Country is not really an 
island — but it likes to think 
that it is separate and can act 
without thinking of the rest 
of the world as Brothers or 
Comrades, but as a Market. 
Maybe the Areans are jealous 
of the Little Country because 
it is a real island. At any rate, 
they do not like it. 

Of course, there are many 
other important reasons for 
not liking the Little Island. 
For one thing, the Country is 
ruled by a funny man with a 
beard, and everybody knows 
that only long-haired commie 
preverts (male) wear beards. 
Secondly, the Country has a 
red flag instead of a red, white, 
and blue flag, and everybody 
knows how important White- 
ness and Blueness are, espec- 
ially when you - are talking 
about Skin or Blood. The 
Little Island also made the 
mistake of having a Revolu- 
tion against a man named 
Juan, and everybody knows 
the only Good Revolutions are 
those against George's. Worst 
of all, the inhabitants are too 
dumb to know how to speak 
Arean (no one had to teach 
those who grew up in the Big 
Country) and are slightly 
brown-colored, and every- 
body knows the original ape- 
men were white angho-saxon 
Protestants. 

So, everday the Superiorly 
Endowed Nice and Trust- 
worthy Old Rulers (SEN- 
AFPORS) make speeches a- 
gainst the Little Island. Un- 


fortunately, many Rotten Ap- 
ple Dionysian Intellectual 
Commie Agitator Liberals 
(RADICALS) tell the Areans 
with wearisome repetition that 
the people of the Country 


Under a Better Area. are poor 
and hungry. Luckily, the SEN- 
ATORS are too clever for that 
ploy! They know that if you 
give food to a bearded brown 
revolutionary who can’t even 
speak Arean, he turns into a 
Crazy Ornery Mad Monster In 
Extraordinary (COMMIE). 
How generous of the SEN- 
ATORS to prevent such a 
horrible fate by allowing the 
poor people of the Little Is- 
land to starve to death! 

But alas, such vision has 
not spread to all the Areans! 
Even now some people in the 
community called the Se- 
cluded Affluent Neat Tidy 
Abode Caused by Rich Us- 
urers’ Zeal (SANTA CRUZ) 
are planning to visit the 
Country Under a Better Area. 
In a group called the Vencer- 
emos Brigade, these people, 
who number 10 from the 
SANTA CRUZ area and 450 
from all over the USA, are 
going to join the 250 mem- 
bers already in CUBA. For 
eight to ten weeks, they will 
devote 5% days a week to cut- 
ting sugar cane, which is un- 
patriotic because this will 
help the CUBANS reach their 
goal of harvesting 10 million 
tons of sugar cane, their chief 
crop, by 1970. Just think, if 
these people stayed home, 
there’s no telling by how 
much they could increase the 
US production of hairspray! 

The rest of the time will 
be spent taking trips to Ha- 
vana and to other parts of 
the Litthe Island. The mem- 
bers of the Brigade say their 
travel will be restricted only 
because the Cubans fear there 
will be “CIA provacateurs in 
the group who, if they blow 


up even one sugar-processing 
mill will lose lots of money 
for the CUBANS.” However, 
we know the likelihood of 
such undercover agents in a 
free country like the USA. 

The travelers, who include 
students, upper-middle-class 
whites,and third world people, 
point out the inapplicability 
of the CUBAN situation to 
that of the USA. According 
to one person, “CUBA was 
an agricultural country dom- 
inated by a large imperial 
country before the revolution 
—it has to industrialize.” Nev- 
ertheless, we can learn from 
the technique of “socialist 
emulation” as opposed to 
capitalist competiton and 
from “the philosophical im- 
plications of doing away with 
a money economy.” 

The reasons they advance 
for such a project are enough 
to strike terror into the heart 
of any Arean. One SANTA 
CRUZIAN said he wanted, in 
addition to helping the CU- 
BAN economy, to “demon- 
strate solidarity with the Cu- 
ban revolution . and to get to 
know more people in the 
Movement.”” Another empha- 
sized the “economic and 
propaganda value of proletar- 
iat internationalism.” 

The Venceremos Brigade 
lans to leave for the Little 
sland around Feb. | and 
though the results of their 
adventure cannot be foretold, 
I think I don’t need to say 
what results a truly wise and 
kind citizen of the USA 
should hope for. Their going 
to help a cowntry with which 
their nation doesn’t even have 
diplomatic relations testifies 
to the immense distance our 
world must still travel until it 
reaches the level of the pres- 
ent USA. 

MORAL of the FABLE: 
Hf yeu go to CUBA to cut 
sugar, you are likely to raise 
cane. 


ICB adopts new by-laws 


Although the ICB had 
resolved not to undertake 
“substantive business: un- 
til its members were sat- 
isfied that they enjoyed 
the confidence of the stu- 
dent body, the organiza- 
tion has apparently de- 
cided to ignore the re- 
sults of the referendum 
and procede with busi- 
ness as usual. ICB, meet- 
ing without adequate prior 
notice and without rep- 
resentatives from Steven- 
son College, passed a bud- 
get and a new set of by- 
laws. We reproduce these 
by-iaws for those students 
who have been passed 
over by ICB. 


{. The intercollege Board shall 
meet at least once a week during 
the regular academic year. There 
shall be public notice of the agen- 
da forty-eight (48) hours prior to 
any meeting. Copies of the min- 
utes of Intercollege Board meet- 
ings shall be sent to all colleges, 
college governments, campus 
newspapers, and all other inter- 
ested persons, and shall be posted 
in public places. 
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II. Non-college affiliated grad- 
uate students shall be entitled to 
proportional representation on the 
Intercollege Board. The Chairman 
of the Intercollege Board shall 
provide for their election at the 
beginning of each academic year. 

III. | Should any member of 
the Intercollege Board not be 
present for three (3) consecutively 
scheduled meetings of the Inter- 
college Board, or four (4) meet- 
ings of the Intercollege Board in 
the course of one quarter, the 
Chairman is directed to inform 
the member's constituency and 
recommend appropriate action. 

IV: A Quorum of the Inter- 
college Board shall consist of fifty- 
one percent (51%) of the consti- 
tuted membership of the Inter- 
college Board. On non-financial 
matters, an affirmative vote of at 
least fifty-one (51%) is required 
to carry a motion. On financial 
matters, an affirmative vote of at 
least sixty-seven percent (67%) is 
required to carry a motion. 

V. Campus-wide student funds 
shall be deposited with the Uni- 
versity or any other appropriate 
agency officially approved by the 
Chancellor and the Intercollege 
Board. These funds, derived from 
the Campus Programs Fee, shall 
be adininistered in accordance 
with the following guidelines: 
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Crewe 


FREE PUBLIC LECTURE 
Sponsored by Rose Chapter 


“Mena Telepathy” 


by ROBT, E. DANIELS, Grand Treasurer 


Question & Answer Perted 


A mueh misundersteod subject. 
We hope to clarity it for you. 


A. Funds may be expended 
only for programs and purposes 
related to the University or the 
colleges, and for the beneficial 
interest of the student body; ~ 

B. Expenditures shall not be in 
violation of law and shall be con- 
sistent with University policies and 
campus regulations; 

C. Funds may not be expended 
directly or indirectly for partisan 
political purposes; 

D. Expeditures of funds Shal] 
follow accepted business and ac- 
counting procedures and methods 
of accountability approved by the 
Campus Accounting Officer; 

E. At the beginning of each 
academic year, the Intercollege 
Board shall submit a budget for 
the expenditure of 75% of the 
funds derived from the Campus 
Programs Fee to the Campus Ac- 
counting Officer; 

I’. The Intercollege Board shall 
establish a Campus Programs Fee 
Committee. This committce shall 


Please turn to page 7. 


Polar Beor 
Ice Cream 


608 Soquel Ave. - 
Discount with I.D. Card 
423-9872 


FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 30, 8 P.M. 
ARION HALL, 230 Phymouth Street 


Many Santa Cruz students, 
seeking a friendly, cordial at- 
mosphere which they feel is 
somehow missing on campus, 
have found a warm and con- 
structive answer in the weekly 
Folk Celebrations sponsored 
by the University Christian 
Movement. UCM, one of 
UCSC’s most vibrant and 
living organizations, is an in- 
ter-faith student grouped; the 
¥alk Celebrations are held 
every Sunday evening at 7 pm 
in Dr. Noel Kiag-s_Dorm D 
apartment at Merrill. ; 

The F o 1 k Celebrations 
bring people together for folk- 
singing and readings—a kind 
of spontaneous religious ob- 
servance followed by an open 
discussion of the theme of 
each week’s readings. Cele- 
brations are followed by re- 
freshments an d_ informal 
“rapping” in a friendly and 
relaxed atmosphere. 

UCM also sponsors week- 
end fellowship retreats, social 
involvement activities and 
periodic film-and theatre-treks 
to San Francisco and the Bay 
area. 

On Sunday afternoons, on 
alternate second and fourth 


Every minute of 
every day, you choose 
what you think. And 
the thoughts you 
choose, determine 
your experience. 


Thinking spiritually 
can bring more good 
into your life. Hear 
-this lecture by Jane 
O. Robbins, C.S., a 
member of The 
Christian Science 
Board of Lectureship. 


OPM MERRILL 


BAOBAB ROOM 
Sponsored by 


CER TLS 
SCIENCE 
ORGANIZATION 


ie 
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Folk Celebration 


TONIGHT — THURSDAY 


UCNA CHARTER PLIGHTS 
eunert FUBETS ACAPULCO, MERICO. 
Dips ir Fri Se Saew 


duly 18-Aug 1 Sa76 
Sept S ene way SIBS car): 245-7300 


Consider VCNA Charters suecessful history of 8 years 
Your money is hetd in a benk trust 


All UCHA flights are on jets departing from Oakdead 
and San Frerciseo and include compbomentary meals and 
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weekends, the UCM holds 
House Chruch at the home of 
Glen Martin, 213° Archer 
Street. These meetings, which 
involve local clergy and chur- 
ches, are yet another unique 
form of social and spiritual 
activity that the Movement 
generates. 

Working in conjunction 
with three full-time campus 
pastors, UCM is seeking to 
build a stronger sense of com- 
munity in Santa Cruz, and is 
especially interested in de- 
veloping a friendly relation- 
ship between the campus and 
the community. Through its 
counseling services and its ex- 
tensive social activities, UCM 
offers students an important 
resource. For more informa- 
tion, please call Rick Vicenti 
at Cowell, Val Largin at x4161 
Crown, Debbie Reisch at 
x4258 Crown, and Jeff Miller 
at x4114 Stevenson. 


Becker's report 
en ICB contd: 


Continued from page 4. 
The ICB hopes to sponsor pro- 

jects of interest to the University 
community. Some projects al- 
ready underway are: a draft coun- 
selling center, a birth control clin- 
ic, an occupational counselling 
library, and evaluations of all 
professors and classes at the end 
of this quarter. We are anxious to 
sponsor other projects of interest 
to students. 

Lastly, I will be working to- 
ward the formation of a com- 
mittee to discuss the ICB and Stu- 
dent Organization in general. I 
am also in favor of a general re- 
ferendum to determine the future 
(if any) of the ICB, any student ¥ 
government, and the $1.50/qtr. P! 
Student Fee. I would like to see it 
held at the end of this quarter. 

I am anxious to talk to any A 
studcnts about this article or any- | a 
thing relating to the ICB. Contact: 
Reid Becker, 314 (A) Leonardo 
House, Crown, x4315. 


OULD YOU LIK 
TO START YOUR 


OWN CHURCHT 


We will furnish you with 
a Church Charter and you 
can start your own church. 
Headquarters of UNIVERSAL 
LIFE CHURCH will keep re- 


cords of your church and 
file with the federal govern- 
ment and furnish you a tax- 
ment and furnish you a tax 
exempt status - all you have 
to @o ts report your activ- 
ities to headquarters four 


UNIVERSAL LIFE CHURCH 
BOX 6575 
YWOOD 


Fa. 33021 


SPRING PUGHT TO 


Write to UCNA Charters 
980 Addison St., Berkeley 
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Koppelman, Stone rap on politics 


Continued from page 4. 
attention, Brown has an edge on 
his Democratic opponent, Tun- 
ney, in every major issue, and cer- 
tainly will impress both the stu- 
dents and the minority groups in 
California. He is unknown, but so 
was Eugene McCarthy. 

Besides Murphy, Tunney, and 
Brown, there are a good deal of 
“non-possible possibilities”. Fore- 
most on the Republican side is 
Robert Finch, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. There is a 
good deal of rumor about Murphy 
dropping out of the primaries and 
letting Finch take over. A more 
distant possibility is Finch run- 
ning against Murphy in the pri- 
mary. If either alternative be- 
comes a reality, there is little 
doubt that Finch would win in the 
primary and the general election 
against any opponent. Remem- 
ber, in 1966, when Finch ran 
successfully for Lieutenant Gov- 
enor, he was the top vote-getter 
with a million more votes than 
his boss, Reagan. 

Former Senator Thomas Ku- 
chel is another one to watch out 


for. Considered by most in Wash- 

ington to be the Senator without 

a state, Kuchel is still very much 

in the political circles. Kuchel is a 

subject of much speculation for 

both the Republicans and oemo- 
crats. There is the definite possi- 

bility of Kuchel changing his af- 

filiation to the Democratic Party 

and working from there. This ap- 
peals to the Democrats because it 

will give them a viable, well-known 

candidate for Senate that will 

pull im many liberally-oriented 
Republicans. For the Reagan-Re- 
publicans, giving Kuchel to the 

Democrats would be like the 

Democrats sending Richard Daley 

to the Republicans. Come to 

think of it, that might not be a 
bad trade. 

Getting on to the remotest 
possibilities, there is always Mayor 
Yorty, if he’s not out of town or 
throwing mud at Tom Bradlay. 
What seems more possible about 
Yorty is talk that he will have a 
job on Reagan’s campaign staff 
putting up “Reagan for Governor” 


is dynamite! 


Impassioned and impressive! 
Signals perhaps a new 
boldness in American 
cinema! Extraordinary!” 
-Time 


“Powerful! Born out of 
the time of troubles 
through which this 
nation has been passing!” 
‘Life 


"Dazzling. Devastating... 
Brilliant! Must be seen 
by anyone who cares 

about...modern movies!’ 
-Newsweek 
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signs in Orange County and selling 
Reagan buttons to Wallace sup- 
porters in Alabama. 

Remember E dmund “Pat” 
Brown? He has said that he still 
has two months until filing for 
the Senate and will not announce 
his intentions until then. With 
some very real vengenace against 
the Murphy-Reagan forces on his 
mind, Brown may want to move 
on to better things than his pres- 
ent work by defeating him in the 
Gubernatorial race of 1962, went 
from defeat to a law firm to a 
fantastic comeback. Brown may 
have learned something from Nix- 


Inaugural 
addresses 
in progress 


The Fourth Annual series 
of Professors’ Inaugural Lec- 
tures began Wednesday eve- 
ning, January 14, in Science 
Lecture Hall I on the Universi- 
ty campus. 

Five of the lectures will be 
given on successive Wednesday 
nights during the Winter Quar- 
ter; the final lecture will be 
given the second Wednesday 
of the Spring Quarter. All 
five lectures are open to the 
public without charge. 

Dr. William Hitchcock, Pro- 
fessor of History and a Fellow 
of Cowell College, delivered 
the first lecture in the 1970 
series last night. His topic was 
“Can We Learn From His- 
tory?” 

On January 21, Dr. Terrell 
L. Hill, Professor of Chem- 
istry and a Fellow of College 
Five, will discuss ‘Muscle 
Contraction at the Molecular 
Level”. The following Wed- 
nesday, January 28, Dr. 
William Davenport, Professor 
of Anthropology and Director 
of UCSC’s Center for South 
Pacific Studies, will-talk about 


Please turn to page 7. 


MOTION PICTURE IS DEDICATED LIFE, LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT OF 


Here then, is California politics, 


1970. It is impossible to predict, 
at this time, what the mood of the 
voters Will be in June. However, 
it appears to be fairly safe to con- 
clude that Senator Murphy can 
be defeated. He has no platform, 
and certainly will not impress the 
voters as a completely healthy 
man. Truc, he was told that he 
had the physical health of a man 
45 years old, but he failed to 
mention his mental age. Both 
Congressmen Brown and Tunny 

are good men, our personal choice 
being George Brown. Due to the 
fact that Murphy will not be fac- 
ing any Republican force in the 
June primary he will not feel it 
incumbent to campaign as hard 
as he might. He could spend 
this additional time working up 
viable policy statements, however 
Shirley Temple’s favorite hoofer 
has never been known to use his 
time wisely . This campaign should 
offer a few surprises, and possi- 


bly even a modicam of mud.: 


Brown is certainly the best bet, 
however at this early date, Con- 
gressman Tunney appears to be 
the one man who could appeal to 
our emerging Democratic min- 
ority. Students will probably feel 
more comfortable in the Brown 
camp, due to the fact that he has 
a natural rapport with young 
idealistic activists. So, join the 
bandwagon, support Smokey the 
Bear, and campaign for a man who 
will have a voice in the Senate. 


Rosicrucian 
lecture on 
telepathy 


A free public lecture, en- 
titled ‘Mental Telepathy,” 
will be presented by Rose 
Chapter, of the Rosicrucian 
Order A.M.O.R.C., Friday, 
January 30, at 8 p.m., in 
Arion Hall, 230 Plymouth St. 

The speaker will be Robert 
E. Daniels, Grand Treasurer 
of the Order. A question and 
answer period, followed by a 
social hour, will complete the 
program for the evening. 

Charles Rizzo, Master of 
the chapter, states the purpose 
of the lecture is educational, 
to give the public an oppor- 
tunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the subject and 
with the purpose of this philo- 
sophical fraternity, whose tra- 
ditional origin was in ancient 


Egypt. ~ 
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An initiative petition which 
will make abortion a private 
decision was filed with the at- 
torney general January 7, 
1970. It was returned to us 
January 16, 1970 which is the 
Official Summary Date. It is 
worded: 

A holder of the Physician’s 
and Surgeon’s certificate, as 
defined by the Business and 
Professions Code, is author- 
ized to perform an abortion or 
aid or assist or attempt an 
abortion whenever an abor- 
tion is requested by the preg- 
nant woman. 

The authority contained 
in this section shall not be re- 
stricted by individuals or in- 
stitutions. 

All laws pertaining to abor- 
tion, in conflict with this in- 
itiative, are repealed. 

This initiative will allow a 
woman to assume control, 
with the aid of her physician, 
over her own reproductive 
system. 

The initial mailing of the 
petitions will reach 27,000 
persons who have indicated 
special interest in changing the 
abortions laws in this way and 
from various groups with such 
an interest throughout the 
state. Each petition will con- 
tain space for 20 names. We 
are required to obtain 325,173 
valid signatures of registered 
voters in California within 90 
days. If we do not reach this 
goal in that time we will be al- 
lowed another 40 days. 

Our funds have come from 
the California Committee to 
Legalize Abortion which re- 
ceives its funds from a $5.00 
membership fee. We are very 
tightly budgeted and have 
paid all our bills so far. We 
are counting on contributions 
to help us print and mail a 
second batch of petitions. 
Donations and offers of help 
can be sent to CCLA, Box 
734, Sunnyvale, Ca. 94008. 
This effort is an entirely vol- 
unteer campaign. 

The initiative, if successful, 
could prevent the creation of 
most unwanted children which 
have been estimated, based on 
several studies, to be 37% of 
the births among the general 
public. Eithty percent of the 
children born to families on 
Aid to Dependant Children 
were unwanted, by admission 
of their parents. This initiative 
will allow persons to have the 
control they need to make 
sure every child created is 
wanted by the woman who 
goes through the process of 
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Committee to legalize abortion 


Petitions now circulating 


creating it and who is re- 
sponsible for its well being 
when it is an independantly 
breathing human being. 

Birth control systems are 
not complete. The failure of 
contraceptive devices is well 
known to women. An average 
woman using a diaphragm 
correctly will have 3 un- 
wanted pregnancies over her 
reproductive life span. An 
average woman using a coil 
IUD (the most effective IUD) 
will have 1% unwanted preg- 
nancies over her reproductive 
life span. One woman in 4 
using a 99% effective pill will 
have one unwanted pregnancy 
over her reproductive life span. 
All other contraceptives ex- 
cept sterilization are less re- 
liable. This does not mean 
that women will quit using 
them. It does mean that birth 
control systems are not com- 
plete without abortion being 
available without intimidation. 

Abortion techniques are 
rapidly improving. It is now at 
least four times safer than 
childbirth, the alternative. In 
countries where intimidation 
has been removed women are 
not dependant for others’ per- 
mission and are less likely to 
put it off. Abortion is usually 
done within the first trim- 
ester in these countries be- 
cause restrictions are removed. 
When restrictionsare removed, 
very early, safe abortions will 
be possible here. 

Under the current law, a 
woman who is a victim of 
contraceptive failure is not 
eligible to get an abortion. 
She is not eligible to get an 
abortion if she has proof that 
the fetus within her is de- 
formed. 

Contact Cherie! Moench 
Jensen or Sally Yoakum for 
further details, at 408 241- 
7990 or Box 734, Sunnyvale, 
Ca. 94088. 


CARE sends 
food, supplies 
to Biafra 


Continued from page 1 


offices here. Under an agree- 
ment with the government, a 
five-man American team is al- 
ready working out of offices 
at Lagos, Calabar and Enugu 
to coordinate aid programs 
with Nigerian authorities. 

In addition to these offers, 


' $30,000 worth of baby foods 


and hospital supplies recently 
allocated for distrbution 
through the Internation Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross are 
awaiting instructions for ship- 
ment. 

Previous CARE aid to all 
affected regions of Nigeria- 
Biafra totalled over $900,000, 
from July of 1968 to the end 
of 1969. Supplies included 
food, me dicinal products, 
clothing fabrics, seeds and 
agricultural tools. 

CARE representative Stan- 
ton E. Dreyer, of Sellersgurg, 
Ind., who had been working in 
the area, has returned to the 
U.S. for consultation on the 


Matinee at 1:30 Sunday - 
«President's Analyst”? 7 and 10:45,“Medium Cool’ 8:45 nightly 
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expanded programs. 
Contribution for CARE’s 
Nigeria-Biafra Emergency Re- 
lief Fund may be sent to 
CARE, 444 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California9411. 


ALL MEN have the right 
to an environment capable of 
sustaining life and promoting 
happiness. If the accumulated 
actions of the past become 
destructive of this right, men 
now living have the further 
right to repudiate the past for 
the benefit of the future. And 
itis manifest that centuries of 
careless neglect of the environ- 
ment have brought mankind 
to a_ final crossroads. The 
quality of our lives is efoded 
and our very existence threat- 
ened by our abuse of the nat- 
ural world. 

MOVED by an_environ- 
mental disaster in the Santa 
Barbara Channel to think and 
act in national and world 
terms, we su bm it these 
charges: 

We have littered the land 
with refuse. 

We have encroached upon 
our heritage of open space and 
wildland. 

We have stripped the for- 
ests and the grasses and re- 
duced the soil to fruitless dust. 

We have contaminated the 
air we breathe for life. 

We have befouled the lakes 


UC Santa Barbara 
Declaration of Environmental Rights 


and rivers and oceans along 
with their shorelines. 

We have released deadly 
poisons into earth, air, and 
water, imperiling all life. 

We have exterminated en- 
tire species of birds and ani- 
mals and brought others close 
to annihilation. 

We are permitting our own 
species to ancrease beyond the 
earth’s potential for support. 

We have made much of the 
Physical world ugly and loud, 
depriving man of the beauty 
and quiet that feeds his spirit. 

RECOGNIZING that the 
ultimate remedy for these 
fundamental problems is 
found in man’s mind, not his 
machines, we call on societies 
and their governements to rec- 
ognize and implement the fol- 
lowing principles: 

We need an ecological con- 
sclousness that recognizes man 
asmember, not master, of the 
community of living things 
sharing his environment. 

We must extend ethics be- 


vond social relations to govern 


man’s contact with all life 
forms and with the environ- 
ments that serve the full range 


of human needs. 


We must find the courage 
to take upon ourselves as in- 
dividuals responsibility forthe 
welfare of the whole environ- 
ment, treating our own back 
vardsas if they were the world 
and the world as if it were our 
back vard. 

We must develop the vision 
to see that in regard to the 
natural world private and cor- 
porate ownership should be 
so limited as to preserve the 


interest of society and the- 


integrity of the environment. 

We need greater awareness 
of our enormous powers, the 
fragility of the earth, and the 
consequent responsibility of 
men and governments for its 
preservation. 

WE, THEREFORE, resolve 
to act. We propose a revolu- 
tion in conduct toward an 
environment which is rising 
in revolt against us. Granted 
that ideas and institutions 
long established are not easily 
changed; vet today is the first 
day of the rest of our life on 
this planet. We will begin 
anew. 


charter group. 
at the last minute.*’ 
ALL FILIGHTS VIA TRANS INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS OR 
SATURN AIRWAYS DC-8 SUPER-JETS WITH COMPLE- 
MENTARY MEALS AND BEVERAGES, 


Investigate first. 


SPRING FLIGHT 


CAL JET CHARTERS 


EUROPE 1970 


NO MEMBERSHIP OR REGISTRATION FEES REQUIRED 
“Don’t be misled by lower prices - Fly with our reliable 
Don’t be cancelled out 


Flights Available as of Jan. 1, 1970 


No. 531 - OAKILAND/LONDON (Round trip) 
MARCH 21-APRIL 5th 

No. 561 - OAKILAND/LONDON (One Way) 
MARCH 22nd 


SUMMER FLIGHTS 


No. 532 - LOS ANGEILES/AMSTERDAM (Round trip) 


$249 


$145 
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Inaugural lectures 


Continued from page 6. 


the ‘Political Evolution in the 
South Facific’’. 

“The Problem of Central- 
ization and Decentralization 
in a Collegiate Campus” will 


-be explored by Dr. Philip W. 


Bell, Professor of Economics 
and Provost of Merrill College, 


on February 4.On February 11. 


Dr. Noel Q. King, Professor 
of History and Comparative 
Religion and a Fellow of 
Merrill College, will lecture 
on the topic, “‘Nor custom 
stale her infinite variety’. The 
Study of Religions .in the 
Modern Academic World”’. 
‘‘Metamorphosis,”’ the final 
lecture in the series, will be 
given on Wednesday, April 8, 
by Dr. Norman O. Brown, 


Professor of Humanities and | 


a Fellow of Cowell College. 
Begun during UCSC’s sec- 
ond academic year, 1966-67, 
the Professors’ Inaugural Lec- 
tures Series is a presentation 
of formal public lectures by 
Professors of the Universiiy 
of California, Santa Cruz, and 


1s NOW an annual itradition on 
the UCSC campus. 

Seven lectures each were 
given in 1967 and in 1968, 
and six in 1969. Speakers have 
included two members of the 
National Academy of Sciences, 
six Guggenheim Fellows, three 
Fulbright Fellows, a Ford 
Faculty Fellow, a Ford Foun- 
dation Fellow, and a Fellow 
of the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences. 


ICB by-laws 


Continued from page 5. 


B. An allocation request ex- 
ceeding $200 shall require a onc 
weck period before a formal action 
may be taken by the Intercollege 
Board: 

C. Itemized expenses (with re- 
ceipts, if possible) shall be pre- 
sented by those receiving funds to 
the Intercollege Board at the end 
of cach academic year: 

. Yearly budget requests tor 
campus-wide student organiza- 
tions shall be submitted to the 
Treasurer of the Intercollege Board 
ina period designated by the Inter- 
college Board. The request shall 
include: 

1. Name of the organiza- 


tion. 

2. Purpose of the organiza- 
tion. 

3. Officers of the organiza- 
tion. 


4. The organizations’s ac- 


count number 

5. An itemized budget for 
the coming academic year 

6. A budget of the previous 
year’s expenditures 

VII. These by-laws shall su- 

percede and nullify all previously 
adopted by-laws of the Intercol- 
lege Board 


consist of three students, two ad- 
ministrators, and one faculty mem- 
ber. The students shall be selected 
by the Intercollege Board. The ad- 
ninistrators shall be the Assistant 
Chancellor of Student Services and 
the Student Activities Coordina- 
tor. The faculty member shall be 
appointed by the Committee on 
Committees of the Academic Sen- 
ate. In the event that the Campus 
Accounting Officer questions a 
proposed expenditure of the Inter- 
college Board, the Campus. Pro- 
grams Fee Committee shall de- 
termine whether the expenditure 
conforms to the preceding guide- 
lines; 

G. Intercollege Board funds 
may be expended only for pur- 
poses approved by the Intercol- 
lege Board. 

Vi. Budget requests shall be 
handled by the Intercollege Board 
in the following manner: 

A. An itemized budget, inclu- 
ding reasons for the allocation, 
shall be prepared by the organiz- 
ation or person(s) making the re- 
quest, and shall be distributed to 
all Intercollege Board members at 
least. twenty-four (24) hours prior 
to any meeting, 


WRITE: 

CAL JET CHARTERS 
2150 GREEN STREET 

San Francisco, Calif.94123 


Ghee 


JUNE 30-AUGUST 29 $299 
No. 533 - OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM (Round trip) 
JUNE 15-SEPTEMBER 6 $289 
No. 534 - 1.OS ANGELES/ILONDON (Round trip) 
JUNE 15-SEPTEMBER 7 $289 
No. 4000 - OAKILAND/AMSTERDAM (Round trip) 
JUNE 16-SEPTEMBER 7 $289 
No. 535 - OAKLAND/AMSTERDAM (Round trip) 
JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 19 $289 
No. 536 - NEW YORK/I.ONDON (Round trip) 
JUNE 18-SEPTEMBER 6 $199 
No. 537 - 1.OS ANGEI ES/AMSTERDAM (Round trip) 
JUNE 24-SEPTEMBER 2 $299 
No. 4001 - OAKILAND /LLONDON /AMSTERDAM /OA KLAND 
JUNE 19-SEPTEMBER 21 $289 
No. 540 - [.0S ANGE ES/OAKILAND/AMSTERDAM 
AMSTERDAM /OAKLAND/LOS ANGELES ; 
JUNE 26-SEPTEMBER 16 $299 
No. 4005 - OAKI.AND/AMSTERDAM (Round trip) 
KOT AS 2eAIGY Sal $299 
No, 54 COANK SAIN DAM ae! Ne GRoune trip) 
hey 4-AlGUST 15 $290 
Noe 2d? = OAK! 4 Ry AAT St Relhha (Rounc trip 
AI Sh Te Sere re 3 $2 
35 rAI LM | \! (Round ip) 
UNE 24-AC'( 24 $909 
$003 VAT AN ( A ea en AMS | YAM 
<ouna trip 
| VY 28-AUGUS 2 $299 
No, 40 ;: CN W OAK \ VM ERIOA 
LSS EG $169 


RESTRICTED TO STUDENTS, FACULTY EMPLOYEES AND 
STAFF AND THEIR IMMEDIATE FAMILIES, 

OR PHONE: 
(415)922-1434 


CHARTERS TO JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, AFRICA 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


(after 6 and weekends) 


HOW TO GET 
A DOCTOR OF DIVINITY DEGREE 


Doctor of Divinity degrees are issued by Universal Life 
Church, along with a ten lesson course in the procedure 
of setting up and operating a non-profit organization. For 
a free will offering of $20 we will send you, immediately, 
all ten lessons in one package along withthe D,D, certificate. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE CHURCH 
BOX 6575 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 33021 


tibet 


Home suffers from admiaistration force, 


Continued from page 3. 
at all, we felt good at lunch 
and worked and rested that 
afternoon. 

I can hardly recall any 
time so happy as that after- 
noon. The sun was shining on 
the nearly dry ground outside, 
and the dome was light, cool 
and bright with tie-dyed sheets 
on the floor and hammocks 
hanging from the poles. We 
sat in there and talked about 
our ideals of life and about 
hitchhiking; we read books 
for class and just for fun. The 
day was beautiful: Home 
might soon be ours without 
fear. The four o’clock negoti- 
ations went very well, to our 
minds. It seemed as though we 
would be allowed to do what 
we wanted to do~—as long as 
the Chancellor could couch 
it in enough euphemisms and 
vague phrases. At dinner we 


were jubilant: the signing was 
to be held that night. I felt as 


Cuz 


though I were really about to 
move in for godd._ - 

What happened that eve- 
ning has been described by 
many other people elsewhere. 
We went to meet the adminis- 
tration and sign the paper and 
were eager to get drunk after- 
wards. 

Marc explains what hap- 
pened in the Libre: ‘Willson 
and Ring had conceded more 
than the Chancellor was will- 
ing to give. The Chancellor had 
changed the wording of the 
all-important clause relating 
to sleeping at Home: gone was 
the clause leaving the domes 
open ‘24 hours” a_ day. 

. Unless one knew what 
had gone on in the prior ne- 
gotiations the new clause pro- 
vided not even the basis for a 
hope that we might be allowed 
to really live at Home more 
than we could in any other 
UCSC lounge . . . ‘This is our 


last offer, there can be no 
more negotiations, stated 
Ring,’’ After some argument, 
we walked out. 

Immediately afterwards we 
were calmly facing a bust. We 
had talked about it before— 
and we knew what we were 
ready to do. When Edgar 
came we became confused —it 
appeared as though we might 
want to try for a slim chance 
of another idea, rather than 
holding out for what we had 
originally wanted or waiting 
fora bust.I was very confused. 

The next morning some 
of us signed the agreement. 
It was a difficult decision to 
make. 

I now realize that we never 
had a true community. I have 
faith, though, that had we 
been left alone, we could have 
created much good. We were 


a group of people thrown to- 
gether almost haphazardly: 


internal tensions 

we particjpated for different 
reasons and were looking for 
different things in the project. 

Because we had been working 
together and because we did 
feel a kind of friendship be- 
tween us, we believed that 
we were a “together” com- 
munity. Now we know that 
real community in the sense 
we had envisioned it needs 
more than people working 
and living together: there has 
to be some emotional and 
political b o n d among the 
people. But this doesn’t mean 
we cannot make an attempt 
at a different kind of com- 
munity through the proposed 
center. And in addition I feel 
that I have new friends. The 
commune didn’t make us all 
close friends, but it gave me 
an opportunity for friend- 
ships that I hope to develop. 
I’m glad we built the com- 
mune, glad we lived there as 


long as we did—and again I am 
disappointed in and angry at 
a system that cannot allow 
individual creativity. Some- 
times I think that the Uni- 
versity is trying to alienate the 
students; I know that the Uni- 
versity is trying to break the 
students. 

But we have a chance now 
to try for a different kind of 
feeling. We’re choosing a new 
site for the structures, and 
will need people to help, not 
only to build the domes, but 
to try to find the spirit of 
people together. Our origi- 
nal idea is dead. We have to 
realize we’re trying something 
different now and maybe if we 
try hard enough we can make 
ourselves a community. 


Friday and Saturday evenings 


JANUARY 23 & 24 
8:30 pin 


STEVENSON COLLEGE DINING HALL 
Admission $2.50 adults, $1.50 students* 


Special arrangments Jor grou 


